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Clerk Bolton’s Denial—As soon as the charges were pub- 
lished and the news could reach Salt Lake City, Curtis E. 
Bolton, Deputy Clerk of the United States Supreme Court of 
Utah, wrote to the Attorney-General over his official signa- 
ture and seal, testifying that the records alleged to have been 
destroyed were safe in his keeping; and he offered to refute 
by records, dates, and facts, all that Judge Drummond had 
asserted. 

Precipitate Action—It was too late. The charges had 
been accepted as true. Before the Bolton letter could reach 
Washington, a new set of Federal officers had been appointed 
for Utah, and an army ordered to the Territory to assist them 
in maintaining the authority of the Federal Government. 


The Magraw Letter.—The National Administration, in this 
rather hasty movement— for no investigation had preceded it 
—did not act solely upon the sensational story told by Judge 
Drummond. In October, 1856, W. M. 
F. Magraw, of Independence, Mis- 
souri, had written to President James 
Buchanan, representing that in Utah 
there was “left no vestige of law and 
order, no protection for life or proper- 
ty.” He declared that the civil laws of 
the Territory were “overshadowed and 
neutralized by a so-styled ecclesias- 
tical organization, as despotic, danger- 
ous and damnable” as had ever been 
known to exist in any country, and 
which v ruining not only those who 
did not subscribe to their religious 
code, but was ‘driving the moderate 
and more orderly of the Mormon com- 
munity to desperation.” No class was 
exempt from outrage: all alike were 
“set upon by the self-constituted theocracy,” whose “laws or 
conspiracies” were “framed in dark corners, promulgated from 
the stand of tabernacle or church, and executed at midnight 
or upon the highways by an organized band of bravos and as- 
sassins,””* 


SIDENT BUCHANAN. 


The Y. X. Company.—The writer of this inflammatory 
epistle posed as a personal friend to President Buchanan. He 


*Allusion is here made to the fabled “Danite Band,” which plays 
so prominent a part in most anti-“Mormon” writings. Dr. Sampson 
Avard, at Far West, Missouri, and John C. Bennett, at Nauvoo, [Ili- 
nois, both excommunicated from the “Mormon” Church for various 
acts of wickedness, were the originators of this sensational slander. 
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was an ex-mail contractor who, with his partner, J. M. Hock- 
aday, had been conducting a mail service between Independ- 
ence and Salt Lake City. The service was unsatisfactory, and 
when the Hockaday-Magraw contract expired, a new one was 
awarded by the Government to Hiram Kimball, a “Mormon,” 
he having underbid all competitors, including the former con- 
tractors, The Kimball contract became the basis of “The 
Brigham Young Express Carrying Company” (abbreviated to 
“The Y. X. Company”) which proposed to carry a regular 
monthly mail and transport passengers and freight between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. The enterprise, 
which was not exclusively “Mormon,” several “Gentile” busi- 
ness men being connected with it, was launched in January, 
1836, and toward the close of that year the Magraw letter 
found its way to Washington. 


Other Complaints. ill another complaint against al- 
leged undesirable conditions in Utah had been made by Asso- 
ciate Justice George P. Stiles. As previously stated, this man 
had been a “Mormon,” but had lost his standing in the Church 
on account of immoral conduct. Following a disagreement 
between him and several “Mormon” attorneys, whom he ac- 
cused of threatening his court, Judge Stiles filed at Washing- 
ton an affidavit that gave color to some of Drummond’s 
charges. Stiles, as well as Drummond, represented that the 
Utah court records had been destroyed. Bolton’s reply to 
Drummond, therefore, was equally an answer to Stiles upon 
that point.* 


Indian Agent Hurt.—Doctor Garland Hurt, Utah’s Indian 
Agent, likewise lent the weight of his influence at Washington 
against the Latter-day Saints. He did more. After the begin- 
ning of hostilities, having joined the Federal troops under safe 
conduct from Governor Young, he visited some of the Indian 
tribes and endeavored to incite them against the Utah set- 
tlers.7 

*The court incident urred in February, 1857. The disagree- 
ment was over the rival claims of the United States marshal and the 
Territorial marshal, in the matter of serving writs and empaneling 
juries. Judge Stiles held that it was the right of the US: marshal to 
perform such service whether the court was transacting business for 
the United States or for the Territory of Utah. The attorneys took 
sharp issue with the Judge, using language construed by him as in- 
tending to intimidate. Instead of fining them, Stiles suddenly ad- 
journed court, and used the incident as a weapon against the “Mor 
mon” community. He complained that Governor Young, when ap- 
pealed to by him, manifested contemptuous indifference over the 
matter. rf : 

tIt was believed that the savages who broke up the Salmon River 
Colony in 1858 were influenced by white men unfriendly to the “Mor 
mons.” 


